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MUSIC FOR THE 
CLASSICIST 
By Rateu Marce_iino 

West Hempstead (N. Y.) High School 

HOUGH MANY people know 

of the existence on records of 
Carl Orff’s Carmina Burana, few 
have actually heard this fascinating 
work. Few know that to hear. it 
played, even once, is to experience 
one of the most thrilling delights of 
modern music. No one can hear it 
without becoming an enthusiast. No 
one can hear it without becoming a 
crusader and a nuisance, forcing it 
rudely on every one he meets—clas- 
sicist and non-classicist alike. If one 
has read the reviews, he quotes ver- 
batim: “A superb and stimulating 
work” (James Lyons in the American 
Record Guide for January, 1954, p- 
1s0); “. .. the most remarkable mod- 
ern music this reviewer has ever 
heard. The work is melodious 
throughout and interest never flags” 
(“W” in The New Records for De- 
cember, 1953, p. 9); “The total effect 
is brawling, brilliant, and as exhilara- 
ting as were the Polovetsian Dances 
of Borodin the first time you heard 
them. Furthermore, like the Polovets- 
ian Dances, Carmina Burana stands 
up; it invites and sustains repetition 
as do few conservative tuneful pieces 
of the present day” (“A.F.” in Hi 
Fidelity for March, 1954, p. 57); 
“Carl Orff’s music,” says Leopold 
Stokowski in the booklet which ac- 
companies the Capitol edition of the 
work, “comes from the heart. It is 
full of beautiful, long melodic lines, 
is never harsh or discordant, has 
unending rhythmic variation, vital- 
ity, immense range of humor, frenzy, 
folklike simplicity, passion, satire, 
mystery, spontaneous eloquence, tran- 
quility, nostalgia, and unflagging in- 
terest.” The New Yorker (Dec. 4, 
1954, p. 15) calls it “a breath of fresh 
air. 

The famous manuscript containing 
these medieval student songs (Codex 
Latinus 4660, Munich) was discov- 
ered in 1803 by Christoph Freiherr 
von Aretin, in the library of the Be- 
nediktbeuern monastery in Bavaria. 
Carmina Burana (Songs from Beuern) 
is the title which J. A. Schmeller 
gave to this collection when he 
edited it in 1847. “This edition,” ac- 
cording to F. J. E. Raby’s History of 
Secular Latin Poetry in the Middle 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY 
Anni novi rediit novitas, 
hiemis cedit asperitas, 
breves dies prolongantur, 
elementa temperantur. 
Subintrante lanuario, 
mens aestu languet vario, 
propter puellam quam diligo. 
Prudens est multumque formosa, 
pulchrior lilio vel rosa. 
Gracili coartatur statura. 
Praestantior omni creatura, 
placet plus Franciae regina. 
Mihi mors est iam vicina, 
nisi sanet me flos de spina. 

From the Carmina Burana 


» aaa baa bab baa aaa aaa hihi ind 


Ages (Oxford, 1934), vol. Il, pp. 256- 
257, “has had to serve the purposes 
of scholars until the present day, but 
useful as it has been, it is far from 
satisfactory, and the modern scholar 
approaches it with misgiving. Wil- 
helm Meyer has worked laboriously 
on the many problems presented by 
the manuscript as a whole and by 
the individual poems, and his work 
has been used as a starting point by 
Alfons Hilka and Otto Schumann, 
who are now producing a critical 
edition with commentary.” By now, 
three volumes of this edition have 
appeared (Heidelberg, 1930 and 
1941). 

The modern German composer 
Carl Orff (b. 1895) has chosen 
twenty-three of these secular songs 
(cantiones profanae) and set them to 
music, arranging them into three 
groups with an introduction and an 
epilogue. The introduction, entitled 
Fortuna, tperatrix mundi, consists 
of two songs which bewail the in- 
constancy of human fortune: O For- 
tuna, velut luna and Fortune plango 
vulnera. Part One (Primo Vere) is 
about the delights of spring and con- 
sists of seven songs and a dance: 
Veris ieta facies, Onmia sol temperat, 
Ecce gratum, Floret silva nobilis, 
Chramer, gib die varwe mir, Swaz 
hie gat umbe, and Were diu werlt all 
min. Part Two (In Taberna) is about 
the delights of drinking and gam- 
bling. This part consists of four 
songs: Estuans interius, Olim lacus 
colueram, Ego sum abbas, and In ta- 


berna quando sumus. The last poem, 
In taberna, is, in Helen Waddell’s 
estimation, one of the greatest drink- 
ing songs in the world, second only 
to Meum est propositum in taberna 
mort. Part Three (Cour d’Amour) is 
about love. It consists of ten songs: 
Amor volat undique, Dies nox et om- 
mia, Stetit puella rufa tunica, Circa 
mea pectora, Si puer cum puellula, 
Veni veni venias, In trutina mentis 
dubia, Tempus est iocundum, Dulcis- 
sime ah totam, and Ave formosissima. 
The epilogue is a dramatic repetition 
of the opening song, O Fortuna. 
Most of the songs, as the titles indi- 
cate, are in Latin; only four are in 
Middle High German or a mixture 
of German and Latin. 

Orff’s Carmina Burana is the first 
part of a triptych entitled Trionfi. 
“The idea that combines the three 
works,” says Karl Kk. Worner in the 
Musical Quarterly (July, 1953, p. 
435), “to a unit is the triumph of 
love, expressed in three different in- 
carnations: as the source of creative 
power in Carmina Burana, as a pas- 
sion stronger than reason in Catulli 
Carmina, as the procreative power of 
life in Trionfo di Aphrodite.” Of the 
three, the Carmina Burana is both 
the most popular and the most suit- 
able for classroom use. An excellent in- 
troduction for such use would be, of 
course, Helen Waddell’s well-known 
books, The Wandering Scholars 
(London, 1927) and Medieval Latin 
Lyrics (London, 1929). 


There are, so far, four recordings 
of Orff’s Carmina Burana available: 


1) Decca DL-9706, released in De 
cember, 1953. This was the first re- 
cording of Carmina Burana. Fugen 
Jochum conducts the Bavarian radio 
orchestra and chorus. The soloists 
are Elfrida Troétschel, Hans Braun, 
Paul Kuen, and Karl Hoppe. The 
back of the envelope in which this 
record comes contains an 


English 
translation (not 


complete) but no 
Latin text. The complete. Latin text 
and English translation can be ob- 
tained from the Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc., 1 W. 47 St., New 
York, N. Y., for about fifty cents. 
The Decca recording is an excellent 
one. All reviewers that | know of 
praise it highly. The Saturday Re- 
view (Nov. 28, 1953, p. 81) says: 
“Conductor Jochum obviously knows 
what he is about, the soloists are ex- 
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cellent, and the clarity of the record- 
ing permits one to match the oddities 
of the sung Latin with the full [? | 
English text gratefully included with 
the issue. Simply as sound, this is 
worth three hi-fi ‘Scheherezades.’ ” 
Hi Fidelity (March, 1954, p. 57) 
says: “His | Orff’s| unfailingly delight- 
ful and entertaining score is superbly 
performed and has been quite well 
recorded.” The American Record 
Guide (Jan., 1954, p. 151) says: “The 
estimable Jochum has built an alto- 
gether splendid performance, so alive 
that it fairly leaps out of 
speaker.” 


one’s 


2) Angel 34515, released in June, 
1957. Wolfgang Sawallisch conducts 
the Cologne radio symphony orches- 
tra. The soloists are Agnes Giebel, 
Paul Kuen, and Marcel Cordes. This 
is, perhaps, the authoritative version, 
since it W as done under the compos- 
er’s personal supervision. “The in- 
terpretation,” says “A.F.” (Hi Fidel- 
ity, June, 1957, p. 60), “is less biting, 
vehement, and parodistic than the 
one recorded by Jochum for Decca, 
but it has plenty of humor and life, 
and its emphasis on the folkloric 
nature poetry of the score is most 
attractive. The recording is superb, 
far better—especially in dynamics- 
than that of the Decca.” It is only 
the de luxe edition, the one with the 
by Helmut Jurgens, 
which contains the complete Latin 
text and English translation. 


cover design 


3) Vanguard VRS-1007 (and Stereo 
Tape VRT-3011/2), released in 
March, 1958. Fritz Mahler conducts 
the Hartford Symphony Orchestra 
and Chorale. The soloists are Sy Ivia 
StahIman, John Ferrante, and Mor- 
ley Meredith. With this recording 
also comes a booklet that contains 
the complete Latin text—with errors: 
puris for purus (No. 4), tetantes for 
letantes (No. 5), extiram for extite- 
ram (No. 12), soroibus for sororibus 
(No. 14), circia for circa (No. 18), 
reserasem for reserassem, (No. 18), 
meledunt for me ledunt (No. 18), 
patriter for pariter (No. 19), ete. 
The English translations, however, 
are unusually interesting. They are 
by J. A. Symonds book 
Wine, Women, and Song |London, 
1931], from which eight of the trans- 
lations are taken, has been called by 
no less an authority than G. F. 
Whicher |The Goliard Poets (New 
Directions, 1949), p. 293] “a minor 
y Whicher himself, by 
Robert Alston, and by Jack Lindsay. 
Che cover, incidentally, was designed 
by Rockwell Kent. Of this version 
the American Record Guide (Dec., 
1957, Pp. 155) Says: . the strikingly 
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different music is given a_ full- 
blooded and vital workout. Still, it is 
hardly a more exciting one than we 
have already had on discs. The first 
recording (Decca) opened the ears 
of this country to Orff and his novel 
way of development by repetition 
rather than variation. The rhythmic 
drive of the music and its perform- 
ance created a sensation. . . The later 
Angel recording was no less vital but 
notably smoother. This still seems to 
me the preferred version if only be- 
cause Mahler’s soprano soloist does 
not match Agnes Giebel.” 

4) Capitol SPAR-470, released in 
July, 1959. Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducts the Houston Symphony or- 
chestra; Alfred Urbach, the Houston 
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CONTEST CLOSING 

Readers are reminded that this 
year’s Verse-Writing Contest will 
close on February 1, 1960. Entries 
should be sent to Professor Konrad 
Gries, Queens College, Flushing 67, 
New York. The rules of the contest 
may be found in our November is- 
sue, page 17. 
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Chorale; and Howard Webb, the 
Houston Symphony Boys’ Choir. 
The soloists are Virginia Babikian, 
Guy Gardner, and Clyde Hager. 
Che booklet which accompanies this 
record contains an introduction by 
Stokowski, notes by James 
Lyons, Editor of the American Rec- 
ord Guide, and an abridged version 
of the Latin text and the English 
translation. Though Stokowski has 
been a great admirer and champion 
of Orff’s Carmina Burana, his version 
and Fritz Mahler’s are, in my un- 
tutored opinion, not nearly so good 
as either the Decca or the Angel ver- 
sion. The tempo in which the songs 
are sung in the Stokowski version is 
generally too fast, and, when slow, 
too slow. The beautiful baritone solo, 
Ommia sol temperat, which, accord- 
ing to J. A. Symonds (op. cit., p. 90), 
“ranks among the most delicate in 
sentiment of the whole series,” is 
anything but delicate as sung in this 
version. It is heavy V, too slow, choked 
with emotion, and operatic in the 
worst sense of the word. “Carmina 
Burana,” says Stokowski in the Mu- 
sical Courier (March 15, 1954, p. 10), 
“is conceived for three kinds of pres- 
entation: a concert version in which 
the ideas and emotions of the poems 
are strictly subordinated to the mu- 
sic; an elaborate concert version in 
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which the music and poems are given 
equal prominence and to which is 
added primitive dances suitable to 
the archaic vigor of the work yet 
drawing upon the sensitive resources 
of the modern orchestra; and a stage 
version allowing for dances in the 
central foreground, plastic miming in 
the higher background, chorus and 
soloists to the left and right (like a 
picture frame), and the orchestra in 
the lower foreground.” It is the first 
of these presentations which Stokow- 
ski has given us in the Capitol release. 

The last of these presentations, the 
elaborate stage version, Stokowski 
performed for the first time in New 
York on September 24, 1959, at the 
City Center, when the fall season of 
the New York City Opera Company 
opened with Stravinsky’s Ocdipus 
Rex and Carl Orff’s Carmina Burana. 
“Under the direction of an inspired 
Leopold Stokowski,” said Newsweek 
(Oct. 5, 1959, p. 58), “the music |Le., 
Carl Orff’s] drew spontaneous ap- 
plause throughout, plus cheers at the 
end.” Feelings about the performance, 
among the music critics, were mixed, 
though the prevailing feeling was 
that expressed by Louis  Biancolli 
(New York World-Telegram, Sept. 
25, 1959, Pp. 14): “Orff’s setting of 
profane Mediaeval Latin lyrics began 
as an oratorio, entered the opera 
repertory, and wound up last night 
as a ballet. That proved the one 
drawback—the dancing. There was 
just too much of it, and too little of 
it of any true relevance. Actually, it 
became a distraction and obstruction. 
Orff’s | music, frankly erotic and 
wildly convivial, doesn’t need _illus- 
trating.” Despite the critics, the four 
performances were sold out, and, by 
public demand, a special performance 
was given on October 14. 

We Latin teachers have in Carl 
Orff’s Carmina Burana an excellent 
tool for cultural and propagandistic 
good. Most of the poems, despite 
common but ill-informed opinion, 
can be taught without embarrassment 
to either student or teacher. Besides, 
our students deserve to be introduced 
to these medieval poems and to a 
composer w hose work, Leopold Sto- 
kowski believes, will make a major 
turning point in the future history of 
music. “I believe,” says he, “that 
Orff’s genius—combining as it does 
so magnificently all the resources of 
traditional occidental music with vig- 
orous new conceptions of lyricism, 
romantic intensity, gigantic archi- 
tectonics, rhythmic audacity, and ex- 
traordinary personal blending of pa- 
gan and modern feeling, and the ma- 
ture simplicity achieved only by a 
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master—will be recognized by future 
generations as a major departure in 
the development of the art of music.” 
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AN EMERITA 

Readers will note with interest that 
Miss Lillian B. Lawler, who retired 
in 1957 from the editorship of Tut 
CiassicAL OutLook after a tenure of 
twenty-one years, has now retired 
also, after thirty years of service, 
from her professorship at Hunter 
College, where she has been named 
Professor Emerita. We _ wish her 
many happy years of enjoyable and 
productive leisure. 

LATIN FOR ENGLISH 

Dr. A. M. Withers, of Concord 
College, has scored another victory. 
(See this column in the issue for 
April, 1959.) A plea of his for more 
Latin in the curriculum, entitled 
“What It Takes to Get English,” 
appears as the lead article in the Oc- 
tober, 1959, number of Word Study, 
publication of the G. & C. Merriam 
Company, publishers of the Merriam- 
Webster Dictionaries. We wish Dr. 
Withers continued success in_ his 
campaign to call Latin to the atten- 
tion of non-classicists. 


LATIN IN THE NEWS 

Miss C. Eileen Donoghue, of the 
Bloomfield (N. J.) High School, has 
brought to our notice an Associated 
Press dispatch appearing in the New- 
ark Sunday News for October 25, 
1959. Based on interviews with Pro- 
fessor John Francis Latimer, of 
George Washington University, and 
Father William Dunne, of the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association, 
the article points out that as recently 


as 1955 Latin was the second most 
popular foreign language taught in 
the public high schools of this coun- 
try, and that it is required in almost 
all Catholic high schools. The article 
also commented on the value of 
studying Latin, and presented specu- 
lations on future needs and prospects. 
eS lees ie 

LATIN INSTITUTE—1960 

After thoroughly enjoying its ex- 
cursion to New England in 1959, the 
American Classical League will re- 
turn for its Thirteenth Latin Insti- 
tute to Miami University, in Oxford, 
Ohio, home of our Service Bureau 
and scene of most of the Latin In- 
stitutes. Those who remember the 
splendid meeting of 1958 will be glad 
to have an opportunity to revisit Ox- 
ford; League members who have not 
yet been there should not deny them- 
selves the stimulation and good fel- 
lowship waiting for them. Miss Irene 
J. Crabb, Chairman of the Program 
Committee, and her co-workers are 
busy planning another delightful and 
informative program to take its place 
in the League’s annals. 

Mark the dates now—June 23-25, 
1960; watch for further details in 
these columns; and send in your res- 
ervations promptly. 

eS lees ie 
WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin and Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see Tue Cias- 
sicAL OurLtook for November, 1959 
(page 15), or address the American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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4 CORRECTION 

Professor H. H. Yeames, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., writes to make the fol- 
lowing corrections in his account of 
Menander’s Dyskolos in the October 
issue of THe CLassicAL OuTLOOK: 

“The father of the hero is named 
Kallipidés, not Kallipedés. | Abest 
culpa; this error is to be laid at the 
editorial doorstep. | As for the name 
given to the heroine, Myrrhiné, this 
may just as well be the name of the 
mother of Gorgias, who is also the 
mother (by Knémon) of his half- 
sister.” 


ATTENTION, VERGIL TEACHERS! 

Professor Caroly n E. Bock, of the 
State College at Upper Montclair, 
N. J., offers the following suggestion: 

“In our efforts to extend the study 
of Latin, in our attempts to keep the 
student at the table until he reaches 
the dessert, there is something we can 
all do in our respective schools to 
stimulate interest in Vergil and pro- 
mote the study of Latin IV. 

“Membership in the Vergilian So- 
ciety of America costs $1 per year. 
This sum entitles the member to the 
Vergilian Digest, a ready reference 
for Vergil classes: The Society spon- 
sors contests, offers awards, supports 
the Vergilian Society at Rome and 
the Classical Tour—an excellent re- 
source and auxiliary preparation for 
the Vergil teacher. Membership in 
this society might well be given as an 
award to an outstanding student. Our 
school libraries should subscribe to 
the Digest too. And our Vergil classes 
could send contributions of sums se- 
cured through some fund-raising pro- 
ject to the Society. The Society ren- 
ders a real service to the Latin 
teacher, and thus to the student as 
well. | wonder if our students would 
not like to support the Society by 
including it in their plans at budget- 
making time. 

“The Jackson (Mich.) High School 
Latin group, for example, gave a 
projector to the Vergilian School at 
Cumae. When the Vergil class at 
College High School in Montclair, 
N. J., played host to the advanced 
Latin classes in the Northern Jersey 
area last March (an afternoon talk 
by Professor George k. Duckworth 
of Princeton University on the Dido- 
Aeneas episode was followed by a 
social hour, supper, and a perform- 
ance of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas 
by the State College Opera W ork- 
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shop), this group made a financial 
contribution to the Vergilian So- 
ciety of America. The library of the 
Villa Vergiliana can always add vol- 
umes, and there are many other ways 
in which the Vergilian Society can 
spend our money W isely. How about 
having every Vergil class send its 
mite to the Secretary- Treasurer of 
the Vergilian Society, Professor 
Charles T. Murphy, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, and realize extra divi- 
dends on that investment?” 
\ ROMAN BANQUET 

We are indebted to Mrs. Clara I. 
Bell, of the Taft (Calif.) Union High 
School, for the following account: 

“Last February, Inter Nos, our 
Latin club, enjoyed a very successful 
Roman banquet. Several days in ad- 
vance, Latin invitations were 1n- 
scribed on multi-colored glazed cer- 
amic tiles (fired with the gracious 
co-operation of the = arts-and-crafts 
teacher), the seating was arranged 
by a drawing of lots from an urn, 
and prizes of greeting cards with 
Latin inscriptions were prepared to 
be awarded to the winners of the 
costume contest. The banquet itself 
began with a prayer and an offering 
to the Muse Thalia, to whom it was 
dedicated. The forty-one guests sat 
on the floor, removed their sandals, 
and washed their hands in bowls of- 
fered by ‘slaves’ before being served 
the leisurely, four-course meal. Be- 
tween courses there was original en- 
tertainment, produced and presented 
by a student Included 
were a dance by a ‘slave girl from a 
province,’ two readings of Mark An- 
tony’s ‘burial speech’- -first in the 
style of Shakespeare and then in ‘cat 
talk’; the declaration of the rules for 
the ‘wine drinking’ and the distri- 
bution of the wreaths to be worn by 
the guests; a chariot race, with bet- 
ting on the outcome by the specta- 
tors and payment for the winners in 
‘silver coins’; a fight between an 
Amazon and a gladiator; a pageant of 
the Muses, in which each ‘Muse’ ap- 
peared with her symbol and attri- 
butes; and a Roman wedding. The 
food was as typically Roman as pos- 
sible. A local restaurant prepared the 
chicken and a mother baked the ham, 
but all the other work, including the 
serving and cleaning up, was done by 
the students.” 


commnittee. 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER 

We are grateful to Miss Florence 
L. Howard, of the Edmund A. Jones 
Junior High School in Massillon, O., 
for the following interesting letter: 

“I bave always enjoyed reading 
other teachers’ accounts of projects 
which they have used in their class- 
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rooms. Perhaps the two ideas which 
I describe below may be of help 
to others. 

“1) For several years now I have 
required each pupil to write an or- 
iginal Latin story about colorful pic- 
tures, mounted on construction paper, 
which I use as an aid for teaching 
third-declension vocabulary and for 
reviewing grammar. After the pupil 
has corrected his Latin story, which 
must contain at least eight sentences 
with a minimum number of the con- 
structions designated at the time of 
the assignment, he copies it beneath 
the pictures and displays the finished 
product on the bulletin 
board. 


classroom 


“>) To arouse interest and enthusi- 
asm in Latin I, as well as to brighten 
up our room, [I recently had my 
pupils make original mosaics from 
construction paper. Roman chariots, 
a Trojan Horse, Cupids, and animals 
were authentically reproduced, as 
were many geometric and modern 
designs, together with an_ excellent 
mosaic of the American flag. In ad- 
dition, some pupils did research in 
the centuries-old craft of 
while others interviewed individuals 
presently engaged in the hobby about 
current procedures for arranging and 
applying tiles to the base. Both 
groups then gave illustrated reports 
to the class. Unlined paper or graph 
paper on Ww hich to sketch ideas, large 
sheets of construction paper for 
background, scraps of colored paper 
for the mosaic 


mosaics, 


itself, scissors, and 
paste were all the supplies our proj- 
ect required. Until I decided to have 
my pupils work with construction 
paper, I had always hesitated to at- 
tempt the project because of the ex- 
pense involved if glass, ceramic, or 
linoleum tiles were used on appro- 
priate bases. Construction paper pro- 
vided results which were most grati- 
fying, and I found the project a 
good way to teach my pupils to be 
patient and neat. Certainly it is some- 
thing that all pupils can do with a 
feeling of satisfaction.” 
e5hees ie 
SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR TEACHERS 

The following scholarships for 
study abroad available to teachers of 
the classics have been called to our 
attention: 

Scholarships of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. — 
Three or more scholarships, with a 
stipend of $500, will be available for 
the summer session of 1960 at the 
School. Undergraduate and graduate 
students and teachers of the classics 
may apply. Applications must be re- 
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ceived before January 15. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Gertrude Smith, University of 
Chicago, 1oso E. 59 St., Chicago 37, 
Ill. In addition, the American School 
grants a stipend of $250 to any win- 
ner of a regional scholarship who 
enters its summer school. 


Scholarship of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England.—An award 
of $300 is available to a secondary- 
school teacher of Latin or Greek 
who is a member of the Asso- 
ciation, for summer study at the 
American Academy in Rome. Ap- 
plications must be in by February 1. 
Information may be obtained from 
Miss Elizabeth C. Bridge, 7 Linnaean 
St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Scholarship of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States. — A 
grant of $400 is available for a sec- 
ondary-school teacher who is a mem- 
ber of the Association, and who most 
nearly fulfills the qualifications laid 
down by the Association, for summer 
study at the American Academy in 
Rome. Applications must be in not 
later than February 1. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the President 
of the Association, Professor Eugene 
W. Miller, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. , : 

Scholarship of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and 
South.—For details see THe Cuassi- 
caL Ovuttook for Dec., 1959, p. 27. 

Scholarship of the New Jersey 
Classical Association. — A grant of 
$200 for study at the summer session 
of the American Academy in Rome 
is available to a member of the As- 
sociation. Information may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Edna White, 127 
Summit Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Scholarships of the Ohio Classical 
Conference —A scholarship of $500 
for summer study at the American 
Academy in Rome or the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens 
is open to teachers of Latin in the 
high schools of Ohio. Notice of a 
change in the deadline for applica- 
tions from March 1, 1960, to De- 
cember 15, 1959, Was received too 
late to permit bringing these awards 
to our readers’ attention any earl- 
ier. The Conference also awards 
two scholarships worth $100 each for 
study at any summer Latin Institute 
of the recipient’s choice, or for sum- 
mer graduate study. 

Scholarship of the New York Clas- 
sical Club. — A grant of $400 will be 
available for summer study at the 
American Academy in Rome or the 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. Any member of the Club 
in good standing for at least two 
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years may apply, but preference will 
be given to applicants who are now 
actively engaged in teaching Latin or 
Greek, or who are now graduate or 
undergraduate students of Latin or 
Greek and who intend to devote 
their future teaching primarily to 
Latin or Greek. Applications should 
be sent by January 10 to the presi- 
dent of the club, Dean Harry L. 
Levy, Hunter College, New York 
68, N. , - 

Scholarships of the University of 
Pittsburgh.—The Marshall Memorial 
Scholarships for study abroad grant 
annually one or two awards of $500 
each for summer study in Athens or 
Rome. Preference is given to persons 
having some affiliation with the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Profes- 
sor Arthur M. Young, 3328 Cathe- 
dral of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Scholarship of the Vergilian Soci- 
ety of America—One scholarship of 
$400, possibly two of $250 or $300 
each, will be available for two weeks 
of study at the Villa Vergiliana, or 
on the Society’s Classical Tour, dur- 
ing the summer of 1960. Candidates 
must be members of the Society, and 
must apply before March 1. Further 
information and application forms 
may be obtained from Professor 
Charles T. Murphy, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Scholarship of Eta Sigma Phi, 
Honorary Classical Fraternity. — A 
scholarship of $400 granted jointly 
by Eta Sigma Phi and the American 
Academy in Rome is available for 
the summer of 1960, for study at the 
Academy, to a person who has been 
a regular undergraduate member of 
Eta Sigma Phi, who has received the 
bachelor’s degree between 1955 and 
1960, and who has not yet received 
a doctoral degree. Quality of under- 
graduate work in Greek and Latin, 
and intention to teach the classics, 
will be considered in the awarding 
of the scholarship. Applications 
should be sent by February 1 to 
Professor Graydon W. Regenos, Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans 18, La. 

In the case of regional scholarships, 
the American Academy in Rome re- 
mits its tuition charge of $100. 

For details about the scholarships 
of the American Classical League see 
Tue Ctassican Ovurtoox for Octo- 
ber, 1959, p. 6. 

For information about the grants 
available under the Fulbright Act see 
Tue CrassicAL Our_ook for Novem- 
ber, 1959, p. 14. 

It is to be hoped that many of our 
readers will apply for one or another 
of these grants. 
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JOHN HAY FELLOWSHIPS 
For 1960-1961 the John Hay Whit- 
ney Foundation of New York City 
will award eighty John Hay Fellow- 
ships to teachers in public high 
schools for a year of study in the 
humanities at one of the following 
universities: California, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and 
Yale. Winners of these Fellowships 
will receive stipends equal to their 
salaries during the fellowship year; 
in addition, travel expenses and tul- 
tion will be paid. Applicants should 
have had at least five years of high- 
school teaching experience and should 
be not more than fifty years old. 
States participating in the program 
are Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York (outside metropolitan New 
York City), North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania (as far east as 
Williamsport, Harrisburg, and York), 
Utah, Virginia, and Washington, as 
well as the District of Columbia. 

Interested teachers should commu- 
nicate with Dr. Charles R. Keller, 
Director, John Hay Fellows  Pro- 
gram, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. ¥. 

eS tees ie 
STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS 

Among the many undergraduate 
and graduate scholarships and fellow- 
ships available in this country to stu- 
dents of the classics, the following 
have been reported to us: 

Amherst College has the Harry de 
Forest Smith Scholarship in Greek 
open to students who will enter 
Amherst next fall. A competitive ex- 
amination for boys in their senior 
vear in secondary school who have 
had two or more years of Greek will 
be held in March. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained frong Professor 
John A. Moore, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Indiana University has scholarships 
on the David and Jennie Foster 
Curry Fund, from which at least six 
grants, of from $100 to $200 each, 
are made every year for study in the 
classics; also, the Lillian Gay Berry 
Scholarship, which goes each year 
to an outstanding junior or senior 
student who intends to become a 
teacher of Latin. In addition, yearly 
awards are made from another Lil- 
lian Gay Berry fund to deserving 
students for the purchase of books in 
the field of the classics. Freshmen are 
eligible for the Curry scholarships. 
Candidates should write as soon as 
possible, and before April, to Profes- 
sor Norman T. Pratt, Jr., Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Che University of Kentucky offers 
the Haggin Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships for students wishing to take the 
M.A. in Latin and/or Greek. These 
awards bear stipends of $600 to $750, 
departmental 
duties required. Recipients pay the 
same fees as citizens of Kentucky. 
Application forms and further infor- 
mation may be had from Professor 
Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Che University of Missouri has the 
Walter Miller Fellowship for gradu- 
ate study in the classics, which pays 


with no teaching or 


‘a stipend of $700 for the year. Full 


information may be obtained from 
the Department of Classical Lan- 
guages and Archaeology, 211 Jesse 
Hall, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

The University of North Carolina 
has available a teaching fellowship 
paying $2000 for the year for a stu- 
dent majoring in Latin or Greek to- 
ward an advanced degree; also six 
part-time instructorships in classics 
at stipends of $1150 each and two 
assistantships at stipends of $g00 each. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Professor R. J. Getty, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
™m, &.. 

The University of Pittsburgh has 
several undergraduate and graduate 
scholarships available in the field of 
the classics, on the Robert S. Marshall 
Memorial Fund. Full information 
may be obtained from Professor 
Arthur M. Young, 3328 Cathedral of 
Learning, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rockford College is offering to a 
freshman entering in September, 1960, 
a Latin Scholarship of $1000 ($500 
for each of two years). The award 
will go to the applicant ranking high- 
est in the Latin Achievement Test 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board and is open to both men and 
women. Applications should be filed 
by March 1. Interested candidates 
are asked to write to the Director of 
Admission at Rockford College, 
Rockford, Ill, for further informa- 
tion. 

The University of Texas has the 
William James Battle Fellowship in 
Greek Studies, which is open to 
graduate students with a major in 
Greek. It carries a stipend of $1500. 
Information may be obtained from 
Professor H. J. eon, University of 
Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 

For information about the Ameri- 
can Classical League’s Junior Classical 
League Scholarships see THe Crasst- 
cAL Ovuriook for October, 1959, or 
address Professor C. E. Bock, Mont 
clair State College, Montclair, N. J. 
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JCL AT ST. OLAF 
By M. D. LaFounTain 

Trenton (N. J.) Central High School 

Tl. OLAF is a beautiful liberal- 

arts college situated about one 
mile out of Northfield, Minnesota. 
Founded in 1886, it now has a stu- 
dent body of about 1900. Although 
there is an excellent variety of extra- 
curricular activities, emphasis is on 
the academic program, as 1s clearly 
shown by the many honorary aca- 
demic societies active on the campus 
and by the large number of gradu- 
ates who go on to work for an ad- 
vanced degree. St. Olaf is also the 
home of the famous St. Olaf Choir, 
which is heard yearly in concerts by 
100,000 people, ‘as well as by further 
thousands over the radio and through 
recordings. 

It was here that the Junior Classi- 
cal League held its Sixth National 
Convention, attended by over 700 
delegates. The League is deeply in- 
debted for much of the success of 
this gathering to Dr. B. H. Narveson, 
of the Department of Classics at St. 
Olaf, and to Mrs. G. Lemando Baird, 
of Intricate Oaks, Minnesota State 
Chairman, both of whom did a tre- 
mendous amount of work in prepa- 
ration for the four-day event. 

General sessions convened in the 
Boe Memorial Chapel, a recent and 
very beautiful structure; entertain- 
ment programs took place in the 
gymnasium, and smaller groups were 
assigned to various rooms around the 
campus. Excellent meals were served 
three times daily in the cafeteria of 
Ytterboe Hall. Girls were housed in 
Agnes Mellby and Hilleboe Halls, 
while boys were assigned to Thorson 
and Kildahl Halls. 

The first day was given over to 

sightseeing in ‘Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. -Among the more important 
places visited were the capitol build- 
ings and grounds, and the Minnehaha 
Falls made famous by Longfellow’s 
poem Hiawatha. 
Monday evening through 
Thursday noon the convention settled 
down to its more serious side. The 
principal speaker on Tuesday was 
Mr. Harold Hughesdon, Patent Liai- 
son Officer of the Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, whose 
topic was “The European Attitude 
toward the Classics.” Mr. Hughes- 
don’s speech was most gratify ing and 
encouraging to a classical audience, 
while his ability to present his topic 
to a teenage group was clearly dem- 
onstrated by the long and spontane- 
ous applause. 


From 


Ihe usual general sessions, special 
committees, and workshop meetings 
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were conducted in the excellent man- 
ner to which JCL delegates have be- 
come accustomed. Ir is surely a 
source of satisfaction to see what a 
fine job these young people can do 
as they devote themselves to the pro- 
jects at hand. 

Among the regular features of the 
JCL National Convention are the 
sessions pertaining to professional 
uses of Latin. Listed by categories 
such as statesmanship, homemaking, 
journalism, dentistry, medicine, mu- 
sic, education, religion, drama, law, 
and librarianship, these sessions are 
presided over by doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, judges, clergymen, educa- 
tors, and various other professional 
men and women who give freely of 
their time and energy to show the 
delegates how Latin may be of use 
to them in many occupations. 

Each year sees innovations. This 
year a surprising number entered the 
mythology and = derivative contests 
and were awarded ribbons denoting 
first, second, and third place. The 
same procedure was followed for 
winners in the Olympic Games, a 
feature which appears to be on_ its 
way to great popularity. In the na- 
tional publicity campaign loving cups 
and purple placards lettered in gold 
were presented to the Henderson 
(Texas) and the Latrobe (Pennsyl- 
vania) chapters for getting the great- 
est amount of newspaper publicity. 

Nominating, campaigning for, and 
electing the national officers is prob- 
ably the one item of supreme impor- 
tance to the youngsters. This year 
there was keen competition for every 
office. When all the dust had cleared 
away, the results were as follows: 
President—Ernest Polansky, Albu- 
querque (N.M.) High School; Vice- 
President—George Berger, Istrouma 
High School, Baton Rouge, La.; Sec- 
retary—Fay Borro, Central High 
School, Trenton, N. J.; Treasurer— 
Michael Feda, Wolf Point (Mont.) 
High School; Parliamentarian—Carol 
Harrington, Seneca High School, 
Louisville, Ky ., Editor of Torcu: U.S. 

Diana Dean, Henderson (Tex.) 
High School. An amendment to the 
Constitution has added another na- 
tional officer to this roster, the His- 
torian. It becomes the duty of the 
National Publicity Chairman of the 
League to appoint this officer, as will 
be- done when applications have been 
received and checked. 

Before one could realize it, the 
four days had passed and the Con- 
vention was over. There had been 
many new experiences, new friends, 
and worthwhile lessons. As in a 


dream, delegates boarded — busses, 
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trains, cars, and planes, and were 
quickly whisked away, while the 
campus returned to its former tran- 
quility. For many delegates, however, 
this was not the end, for there would 
be reunions, and then a plunge into 
preparations for the Seventh Conven- 
tion, to be held at the University of 
New Mexico, in Albuquerque, Au- 
gust 7-11, 1960. 
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THE GOLDEN MEAN 
(HORACE, ODES 2.10) 
Translated 
By Joun FE. Rexine 
Colgate University 

To live more sound, 
Sail not in motion 
Too close to ground, 
Too far in ocean. 


The costly home 

Do not desire, 

Nor should you roam 
Deep in the mire. 


The firm, though strong, 
At times decline. 

Falls, too, the long, 

The stalwart pine. 


While they who fear 
To great excess 

Are very near 

To carelessness. 


These things have been. 
These things will be. 
Look at past sin 

And you will see. 


Naught in excess 
Should you essay. 
Accept no less 
From night till day. 


Non si male nunc, et olim sic erit. 
eS tees ie 
CALL FOR SUMMER 
COURSES 
For several years the May issue of 
Tue Crassica. Ovuttook has con- 
tained lists of summer courses in 
Latin, Greek, ancient history and civ- 
ilization, ancient art, archaeology, 
classical literature in translation, lin- 
guistics, general language, and the 
teaching of high-school Latin, which 
were being planned by colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 
Copy for the May, 1960, issue must 
be in by March 1. Members of col- 
lege and university faculties who can 
supply lists of projected summer 
courses by that date are earnestly 
requested to send them to the editor, 
Professor Konrad Gries, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing 67, New York. Please 
do not send catalogues. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW 

By Mrs. Heten H. Wampter 
Ben Davis High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

T IS with mixed feelings that | 

undertake to describe and advo- 
cate new devices in the teaching of 
Latin after having read Van John- 
son’s excellent article, “Latin Is More 
Than Linguistics,” in the April, 1958, 
issue of the Classical Journal. ““Teach- 
ers can no doubt enliven their teach- 
ing by taking hints from each other,” 
he says, “but, in the end, certain 
techniques are best adapted to certain 
materials and their abandonment de- 
molishes the import of a given sub- 
ject or changes its intent and raises 
serious questions about its validity or 
usefulness. . . We should be traitors 
to truth if we deserted our main po- 
sition—that Latin is an extension and 
further exploration of our own 
speech-habits and thought-ways, es- 
sential for English-speaking people 
who wish to understand themselves 
and one another.” 

It is my good fortune to have 
studied Latin in the days when there 
were no frills, no sugar-coating — 
just hard work. How vividly I re- 
member my high-school teacher with 
her set of 3x5 cards, each one with 
a student’s name at the top. The 
cards were shuffled. A student trans- 
lated a sentence in Caesar—or didn’t; 
he answered the questions on syntax; 
he received a grade. We proceeded 
to the next sentence. Should there be 
some point in translation or grammar 
not clear to us, our teacher, the soul 
of petience and understanding, clari- 
fied it, but not once do I recall any- 
one’s asking about the story. I shall 
never forget Book 4, Chapter 17, for 
word by word and phrase by phrase 
1 built the bridge across the Rhine. 
But only years later did | learn the 
reason for that bridge and recognize 
the remarkable feat it was. This re- 
mark is not a criticism; we were 
learning Latin grammar, and there 
was no time left for discussion of a 
story. In all sincerity, | believe that 
I received a_ better foundation in 
Latin grammar than | have given my 
own — students. However, had | 
dropped Latin at the end of two 
vears, as many students do nowadays, 
I might have felt cheated. 

When I see the athletes proudly 
displaying their sweaters and nu- 
merals and the high-school bands in 
their flashy uniforms, leaving for a 
performance and a gala holiday, even 
on a regular school day, and realize 
that Latin is an elective, not even 
required for entrance at many col- 
leges and universities, | can under- 
stand the attitude of the adolescent 
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to whom outward glamor and visible 
evidence of accomplishment are all- 
important. One almost needs a micro- 
scope to see the small gold medal 
awarded to a student for first place 
in a state-wide Vergil contest. 

In the words of Professor B. L. 
Ullman, Tempora mutantur et nos, 
magistri Latini, mutamur in illis. Our 
motto might be Aut mutari aut mori- 
turi. And so I make obeisance to the 
young people of today. Inspired by 
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KNOW OF AN OPENING? 

The success of the American Clas- 
sical League Teacher Placement 
Service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are 


informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 


employ er whose requests for teachers 
of Latin or Greek they themselves 
are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
to report any vacancies of which they 
may become aware. Address the 
American Classical League Service 
Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, or Professor W. L. Carr, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 29, 
Ky. 
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the boldness of Solon of old Athens 
and by the great teacher, Plato, who 
tried to make his students observe, | 
use the direct method as one of my 
devices. I hasten to add that I do not 
teach Latin by the direct method 
alone, but in combination with the 
aural-oral method, to such an extent 
that perhaps I am in error when | 
say that I use it at all. Restricting as 
the direct method is when employed 
by itself, a judicious amount of it 
does create an active interest and 
curiosity in the minds of the students, 
and generates in them a real con- 
fidence in their ability to learn Latin. 

A few examples will illustrate my 
point. To an English-speaking  stu- 
dent, the vocabulary information that 
tuus means “your” of one person and 
that vester means “your” of more 
than one person must, and does, seem 
nonsense; he rebels against it. Instead, 
hand a boy a book: /s est tuus liber. 
Have another boy sit beside him 
Nunc is est vester liber. In no time 
at all, the difference is clear. Again, 
understanding of the personal and re- 
flexive pronouns of the third person 
and of the adjective suus sometimes 
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seems utterly impossible of accom- 
plishment. But when I demonstrate 
visually the difference between Cum 
suis anticis venit and Cum amicis eius 
venit, the difficulty is rapidly dis- 
pelled. In the same way, the dem- 
onstratives, the case uses, the active 
and passive voices can be clarified. 
Sometimes I feel as though I were a 
participant on “Pantomime Quiz” 
and almost as exhausted as those on 
the television show seem to be. But 
the gleam of understanding in the 
pupil's eyes is one’s reward. 

We begin Caesar: Spectate primam 
sententiam. In quot partes est Gallia 
divisa? Qui unam partem incolunt? 
Qui aliam partem? Qui tertiam par- 
tem? Horwmn onmium qui sunt for- 
tissimi? Cur? And so on to the end 
of the assignment for the following 
day. The students became keenly at- 
tentive during such a question-and- 
answer period. They realize that 
Latin is a language capable of ex- 
pressing thought. They seek to com- 
prehend. And the translation becomes 
less difficult after this preview. Boys 
and girls take pride in their ability 
no matter how slight—to speak Latin, 
they rejoice that they speak it in 
class to a greater extent than the 
Spanish students speak Spanish. One 
lad dashed in to tell me that he had 
written puer instead of “boy” in his 
English theme. Long after they have 
ceased to study Latin, former pupils 
greet me even from the far end of 
the hall (sometimes to my dismay ) 
Salve, magistra. Quomodo vales? 


One of the qualities modern youth 
needs, both in school and in life, is 
a feeling of the worth of the work 
they are doing. An important way to 
provide this in the Latin course is 
derivative study. A student excitedly 
tells me, “We had the word ‘bellig- 
erent’ in English Literature today.” 
He waits for the question so sure To 
follow, “Did you know its meaning?” 
“Sure,” is his quick response, “it’s 
from Latin.” Another student brought 
in a list of terms her mother used in 
her position as nurse’s aid. Together 
we worked them out in class; almost 
all were from Latin. Since none of us 
had seen the list before, it was proot 
to all of the value of Latin. In the 
same way the math 
“tangent,” 


student with 
“minus,” and 
“plus”; the science student with “homo 
sapiens”; the student who casually 
scans the daily newspaper and knows 
at a glance what article is advertised 
as an “aquascutum”’ 


“integer,” 


all bear witness 
to the value of teaching pupils to see 
Latin everywhere. Occasionally, 1 
English words that | 


know are unfamiliar to the students 


like to use 
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with the remark that | wouldn't dare 
use them in a class of non-Latin boys 
and girls, but that I’m quite sure that 
they will understand them. (Valuable 
aids in derivative study are the Latin 
Is Fun booklet published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, some of the 
“Acme Series” published by the Yale 
Word Alces- 
try, published by our own American 
Classical League. ) 


Book Company, and 


Let me suggest, in addition to as 
much formal Latin as the youth of 
today will accept, a generous sprink 
ling of the direct and 
methods for the sake of understand 
ing and of making the language and 
the people who spoke it alive, and 


aural-oral 


constant stress on the practical value 
of Latin as the source of much of 
our English vocabulary. ihe result 
should be persons who are bitter 
in denunciation of the defamers of 
Caesar; who thrill to Cicero’s O tem- 
pora, O mores; who feel the rhyth- 
mic beauty of Arma virumque cano. 
In later years, will not the majority 
of those who pass through our classes 
cherish more fervently this kind of 
training than the ability to conjugate 
amo in the present indicative or to 
recite hic haec hoc, described by sO 
many as “the only thing | remember 
about Latin’? 
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Ovid Metamorphoses. Translated by 
Rolfe Humphries. (“Midland 
Books,” MB 1.) Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press, 1955. Pp. XIV 
plus gor. Cloth, $4.50; paper, $1.75. 
We have here, in Rolfe Humphries’ 

version, a bright, modern, highly 

readable translation of Ovid's great- 
est work, the Metamorphoses, the 
finest ancient account of many of the 
famous Greek myths particularly 
myths that tell “of bodies 
changed ‘to different forms.” This is 
the work, Duff reminds us, “which 
has profoundly moulded many gen- 
erations of poets and painters.” Ovid, 
the Chaucer of antiquity, was the 


those 


poet whom Chaucer himself knew 
best. He was also Shakespeare's fa- 
vorite classical author. According to 
Professor Highet (The Classical 
Tradition, p. 6), the Metamorphoses 
was the first book that Montaigne 
enjoy ed reading at the age of seven 
or eight! The first experimental 
opera, Daphne by Ottavio Rinuccini 
(Florence, 1594) was based on the 
story as told in the first book of the 
Metamorphoses. Perhaps Mr. Hum- 


phries’ translation will help make 
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Ovid's work what it was for a long 
time during the Renaissance the 
painter’s Bible. Certainly, as supple- 
mentary reading, it should appeal 
strongly to our Latin and Greek stu- 
dents. 

This translation contains a_ short 
introduction of five pages, devoted 
chiefly to the life and works of Ovid. 
This is followed by 392 pages of 
translation. Mr. Humphries has been 
thoughtful enough to include, at the 
top of each page, the lines (based on 
the Loeb edition) translated on the 
page. The type is large and clear, and 
the book, despite the absence of any 
illustrations, quite attractive. 

The translation itself is in) what 
Mr. Humphries calls “the nearest ap- 
proximation” to Ovid’s dactylic hexa- 
meter, the loose ten-beat line, un- 
rhymed. That the loose ten-beat line, 
unrhymed, is “the nearest approxi- 
mation” to the dactylic hexameter is 
a statement that is arguable. The 
reader who has never attempted to 
write poetry will enjoy this trans- 
lation very much, for he will instine- 
tively read it as prose; the would-be 
poet will enjoy it very much too if 
he disregards the claim (as he finally 
must) that it is written as poetry. As 
prose, it reads very well indeed, for 
it is written with true poetic sensi- 
tiveness. Mr. Humphries constantly 
takes certain intelligent and intellig- 
ible liberties which a translator should 
take, though one wonders occasion- 
ally why he is not faithful to the text 
when the text contains nothing either 
particularly difficult or unintelligible 
for the modern reader. At 12.615-616, 
for example, Ovid says (to quote the 
Loeb translation): “Now he is but 
dust; and of Achilles, once so great, 
there remains a_ pitiful handful, 
hardly enough to fill an urn.” The 
Latin for the last phrase is quod non 
bene compleat urnam. Mr. Hum- 
phries’ translation goes as follows: 
“Now he is only dust, and of Achil- 
les, / Of all that might, nothing, or 
almost nothing, Remains, a pitiful 
handful, scarce sufficient / To stop 
a hole to keep the wind away.” 

We are living in a great age of 
translation, though not necessarily in 
an age of great translations. | like to 
think this presages another renais- 
sance of art and poetry. Though 
translations are not generally works 
of art, as is Fitzgerald's Rubaiyat (to 
mention a long work) or Housman’s 
“The snows are fled away” (Horace, 
Odes 4.7), to mention a small work, 
they do help great works to be cre- 
ated, as Professor Highet tells us (op. 
cit., p. 104). Perhaps Rolfe Hum- 
phries’ lively translation of the Met- 
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amorphoses will hasten the renais- 
sance which seems to be around the 
corner. Perhaps it will inspire an- 
other great sonnet, as did Chapman’s 
translation of Homer. Whether or 
not it succeeds in doing that, it cer- 
tainly should succeed in impressing 
its readers with the vitality and great- 
ness of Ovid’s major work. 


-R. M. 


Caesar, De Bello Gallico Il. Edited 
by E. C. Kennedy. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 107. $1.25. , 

Caesar, De Bello Gallico VII. Edited 
by E. C. Kennedy. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 22 

The Story of Trojan Aeneas. Edited 
by E. C. Kennedy and Bertha 
Tilly. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. xxi plus 135. 
$1.25. 


$1.25. 


Here are three new “Cambridge 
Elementary Classics.” (For notices on 
some previous volumes in this series, 
see THe Criassican Outiook for De- 
cember, 1956, December, 1957, and 
March, 1959.) Each is equipped with 
an introduction (biographical, — his- 
torical, and military in the Caesar 
volumes, biographical and _ literary, 
with a section on scansion, in the 
third; each also contains a book-by- 
book summary of the whole work), 
English section summaries, rather full 
notes (in the Vergil volume there are 
67 pages of notes to 35 of text), and 
a vocabulary. The Caesar volumes 
also contain appropriate maps (that 
of all Gaul is excellent, but hard on 
the eves), and Trojan Aeneas is en- 
riched by eight beautiful plates. This 
volume also contains “Notes for Ad- 
vanced Students” of an archaeological 
or literary nature in keeping with 
Miss Tilly’s interests as displayed in 
her Vergil’s Latium (Blackwell, 1947; 
see the review by R. Mandra in the 
old Classical Weekly for March 20 
1950). 

The text of the two Caesar books 
is complete; of the Aeneid the follow - 
ing lines are given: 1.1-7, 223-206, 
372-385, 450-493; 2.13-56, 
624-804; and 3.1-12. Long vowels are 
indicated only in the vocabularies, 
and there only when the syllable is 
not already long by position. 

The advantages of this series lie in 
the small cost and handy format of 
the individual volume. For the Amer- 
ican high-school teacher this is likely 
to be outweighed by the large choice 
of reading matter and the grammati- 
cal aids given in the bulkier books 
prepared specifically for the Ameri- 
can market. 


199-566, 


—K. G. 
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King of Pontus. By Alfred Duggan. 
New York: Coward-McCann, 1959. 
Pp. 208. $3.95. 

In this book Alfred Duggan, whose 
activity recently has been concen- 
trated on historical fiction, dealing 
especially with the Roman era (Con- 
science of the King, The Little Em- 
perors, Wéinter Quarters, Three's 
Company), returns to biography, of 
which he has already produced some 
notable examples (Julius Caesar, 
Thomas Becket of Canterbury). He 
has now undertaken to _ rehabilitate 
the memory of Mithradates V1 Eupa- 
tor, the. king who harassed the late 
Roman Republic for a quarter of a 
century, tangling successively and not 
unsuccessfully with Sulla, Lucullus, 
and Pompey, and expiring only after 
a busy life of ups and downs that 
ended with his ultimate defeat. 

Although not footnoted, the book 
has some of the equipment of a 
scholarly work: a brief bibliography 
and a seven-page index, useful in 
keeping track of the numerous his- 
torical personages who weave in and 
out of the story. There is also a map, 
good as far as it goes, but not com- 
plete. Mr. Duggan’s aim is not, how- 
ever, a work for scholars, but a 
highly readable, thoroughly convinc- 
ing interpretation of a figure that 
must be reconstructed from the in- 
cidental notices of him that occur in 
ancient literature. This figure emerges 
as “that freak of nature, an absolute 
monarch who improved with age” 
(p. 199) and “the greatest hero” (p. 
Q) of the resistance offered to Rome 
by the civilized East. Although never 
taking liberties with the known facts, 
Mr. Duggan has created a plausible 
picture, not merely of the elusive 
monarch, but also of many of the 
people whose lives crossed his—es- 
pecially well done is that of L. Li- 
cinius Lucullus—set in a framework 
of diplomacy and warfare that, with 
some geographic lapses, is easy and 
engrossing to follow. It is recom- 
mended as outside reading for Cicero 
classes, and teachers too will find it 
worth adding to their library. 

kK. G. 

An Introduction to the Greek Thea- 
tre. By Peter D. Arnott. New 
York: St Martin’s Press, 1959. Pp. 
xvi plus 240. $5.00. 

Countless books have been written 
about the Greek drama; this one is 
unique in several respects. 

It approaches the subject from a 
multiplicity of angles: historical, arch- 
acological, descriptive, interpretive; 
literary and = theatrical; antiquarian 
and contemporary. There is a_phi- 
losophical chapter on the essential 
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differences between playgoing in 
ancient and in modern days. There 
are detailed summaries of five an- 
cient plays, including the Menaechmi. 
There is an excellent discussion on 
problems of translation, which might 
well have been expanded. There is 
a novel chapter on modern adapta- 
tions and modern productions of an- 
cient plays, especially in Greece. 
There are even “Some Notes on Pro- 
duction.” 

This inclusive treatment is made 
possible by the author's qualifica- 
tions: Dr. Arnott is not merely a 
classicist but also a practicing pro- 
ducer and translator of classical plays, 
and the creator of a method of using 
marionettes to bring these plays to 
British schools, universities, and thea- 
ter groups. The reader is thus as- 
sured of accurate scholarship while 
he enjoys the benefit of an unaca- 
demic point of view. 

Finally, despite the unfamiliarity, 
the complexities, and the uncertain- 
ties of the subject matter, the Greek- 
less layman for whom the book is 
intended will nowhere find himself 
at a loss. He is not being written 
down to, but Dr. Arnott knows what 
to include and what to omit, as well 
as how to write vividly and still be 
sound. He also knows how to choose 
illustrative material: there are some 
helpful diagrams, and eight excellent 
photographs. 

This new book certainly deserves 
the warm words of praise that Pro- 
fessor H. D. F. Kitto accords it in 
his brief foreword. 

kK. G. 
e5ie-esie 
“NIHIL SUB SOLE 
NOVUM ...” 

Not long ago newspapers carried 
the story of a remarkable recovery 
of a ring lost by a man while he 
was swimming in a lake. A young 
swimmer, diving in the lake, brought 
up the ring in a handful of sand, 
twenty-three years later! 

Although the parallel is not com- 
plete, the classicist will at once re- 
call the story of Theseus, prince of 
Athens, and Minos, king of Crete. 
According to this story, Theseus Was 
the son of Poseidon, not of \egeus. 
Minos, expressing skepticism as to 
the young man’s semi-divine origin, 
threw a ring into the sea and ordered 
Theseus to bring the ring back, if 
he were really the son of the sea- 
god. Theseus immediately dived into 
the waves. He returned bearing not 
only the ring, but also a rich purple 
cloak and a gold wreath, the gifts of 
Amphitrite, queen of the sea. 


oe em 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


W. M. SEAMAN, Director 
W. L. CARR, Assoc. Director 











NOTA BENE 


Please do not send cash through the mails 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 


orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be too 
badly damaged for resale. Since the Service 
Bureau is a non-profit-making organization, 
it cannot absorb losses such as this. Because 
of the increased cost of postage and han- 
dling, please add 25c for any order of $1.50 
or more 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
over 600 inexpensive items for the 
use of teachers and students of Latin 
and related subjects. Each month in 
this space are listed materials of cur 
rent interest or those to which we 
wish to call special attention. 

\ folder containing a more com 
plete listing of materials is mailed 
each August and November to more 
than 21,000 Latin teachers in the 
country. \ copy of the current 
folder may be obtained on request 
by writing to the Bureau. 


FREE CLASSIFIED LISTS 
These are mimeographed lists of 
our offerings on specific subjects, 
consisting of mimeographed leaflets, 
pamphlets, reprints from THe Crass 
ICAL Ovur.ook, and any 


other per 
tinent 


materials, with their prices. 
The classified lists are sent free on 
request. 

I he classified lists cover the follow- 
ing topics: Caesar, Cicero, First-Year 
Latin, For the Inexperienced Teach 
er, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, Mis 
cellaneous, Pictures (Rome and the 
Romans; Classical Mythology ), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup 
plementary Reading in Latin and in 
English, Teaching Methods — and 
Pechniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 


FRBRUARY MATERIALS 
Vimeographs 
557. Suggestions for a 


oa 


program 


’ 
February 22. 10¢ 
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588. Cicero Walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at Midnight. A short 
play in English. 15¢ 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio. 20¢ 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
VUimeographs 

. Suggestions fora Valentine’s Day 
rogram. s¢ 

laking of Latin valentines. 20¢ 
\ Valentine party by a Vergil 
class. 10¢ 

The Loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets and a 
play for them. 1o¢ 
. “Cupid and Psyche” 
pictures. 20¢ 


in living 


2, Cinderella. An easy Latin playlet 
in three scenes. 8 minutes. 20¢ 

. Pomona. A puppet or stage play. 
20¢ 

.Persephone. A puppet or stage 
play. 25¢ 

Valentine Cards 

\ small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
grinding grain. Inside, a valentine 
sentiment in Latin. Colors, red 
and white. Envelopes to match. 
s¢ each. 

VM. Picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside, a valentine  senti- 
ment adapted from Martial. Col- 
ors, purple and gold on white. 
Envelopes to match. g¢ each, 12 
tor $1.00. 


GENERAL GREETING CARDS 
’. Postcards, with the greeting 
“Ferias  Laetas!” (“A Joyous 
Holiday”), are available. They 
may be used for any holiday sea- 
son of the year. The design, in 
green ink, is taken from Colum- 
bus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No env elopes. Can be sent 
through the mail for a three-cent 
stamp. 10 cards for 30¢. 

This greeting card can be used 
for any occasion, It pictures Di- 
ana riding in her chariot and car- 
ries a good-luck wish in Latin. 
Price with matching envelopes, 
o¢;, 12 for $1.00. 

A ROMAN CALENDAR FOR 1960 


\ beautifully illustrated 742” 
10” wall 


by 
calendar employing — the 
Roman method of indicating the days 
of each month. Price, 75¢. 


THE ROMAN ORIGINS OF OUR CALENDAR 

This booklet, prepared by Van L. 
Johnson, president of the American 
Classical League, is designed to pro- 
vide quickly and in one packet cor- 
rect information about the Roman 
Calendar. Recommended for courses 
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in Latin, History, or Mythology. 
Contains a model for the construc- 
tion of a wall calendar for each 
month. Price, $1.00. 


A NEW LATIN PLAY 

“Carmen Feriale” is a new Latin 
play adapted from Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol by Van L. Johnson and 
reprinted from the Classical Jour- 
nal for October, 1958. It is suitable 
for stage production or for supple- 
mentary Latin reading, especially at 
the Christmas season. Order as Mim- 
eograph No. 703. 15¢ 


THE WHITE LATIN TES 

The White Latin Test, formerly 
published by the World Book Com- 
pany, is now available from the Serv- 
ice Bureau. There are two forms, A 
and B, each of which consists of two 
parts. Part I is a multiple-choice test 
on vocabulary; Part II is a multiple- 
choice test on translating increasingly 
difficult Latin sentences into English. 
There is a scoring key for each form, 
one Manual of Directions is used for 
both forms. Prices: Form A or B, 
10¢ each; Key for Form A or B, sé; 
Manual, 15¢. 


RECENT ADDITIONS 
Pampblets 

P-10. A Catalogue of Audio-Visual 
Aids—Supplement. A supplement 
to the W. M. Seaman catalogue, 
consisting of a list of additions 
and corrections from the articles 
by Professor J. Hilton Turner in 
the Classical World. (Included 
free with future purchase of the 
catalogue.) 1o0¢ 

P-58. The Pleasures of Pedagogy. By 

Paul Mackendrick. Reproduced 


from the Classical Journal for 
February, 1959. 10¢ 

P-59. Latin: The Basic Language. Re- 
produced from the Classical 
Journal for May, 1958. A com- 
pilation of testimonials on the 
value of Latin study. 10¢ 

A new Junior Classical League charm 
is available. This has the same de- 
sign as the pin on the front with 
the back highly polished. The 
loop is die-cast for strength. 
Price, 75¢. 

Bulletin 

B-V. Foreign Languages, Grades 7-12. 
From the Curriculum Bulletin 
Series, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 25¢ 


NEW PRINTING 

P-41. Mnemosyne and the Muses. By 
Anna P. MacVay. A drama in 
verse. §o0¢ , 


USEFUL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
4. Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
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Robertson. The second edition 
of an old favorite. so¢ 
.Carmina Latina. Forty Latin 
songs with music. 25¢ 
.Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns. By 
Lt. Col. S. G. Brady. A soldier’s 
version of the entire eight books 
of the Gallic War with interpre- 
tative Comments incorporated in 
the text. $3.00. 
. Latin Word Lists. Contains all 
the Latin words prescribed by 
the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board for the first, second, 
and third years, with English 
meanings. Prepared by John k. 
Colby. 50¢ 
§ Pinoculus. A Latin version of 
Pinocchio. An American edition 
with notes and vocabulary. $2.25. 
A catalogue of Audio-Visual 
Aids. By William M. Seaman. 
The following general headings 
show the scope of the items in- 
cluded: Films, Film-strips, Slides, 
Stereo Slides, Orher Visual Ma- 
terials, Pictures, Maps and Charts, 
Models, Objects, Coins, Audio 
Materials. Included is a Direc- 
tory of Producers and Distributors 
and a Bibliography. Supplement, 
described above, included at no 
extra cost. 5o¢ 
. Word Ancestry. Interesting 
stories of the origin of English 
words. 25¢ 
. The Latin Club (Eighth edition). 
By Lillian B. Lawler. A “must” 
for sponsors of Latin Clubs or 
Junior Classical Leagues. $1.00. 
.A Vocabulary for Books | and Il 
of Vergil’s Aeneid. Arranged in 
the order of first appearance for 
each book. Prepared by C. F. 
Kuszynski. 40¢ 
. The Unwilling Vestal. By E. L. 
White. A fascinating story of a 
Roman “tomboy” who became a 
Vestal. A prime favorite with 
high-school pupils. $3.75. 
. Smaller Classical Dictionary. Re- 
vised from the Everyman’s edi- 
tion of Sir William Smith by: F. 
H. Blakeney and J. Warring- 
ton. A new and comprehensive 
reference book on persons, places, 
dates, myths, and legends in clas- 
sical literature. $4.00. 
17a.Same as 17 but paper bound. 
$1.45. 
.A Friend of Caesar. By W. S. 
Davis. A novel dealing with the 
events of the Gallic War. $4.00. 
.For Freedom and for Gaul. By 
Paul L. Anderson. A long-time 
“best seller” for Caesar students 
again available. $3.00. 
21.A Slave of Catiline. By Paul L. 
Anderson. Another long-time 
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“best-seller” again available. $3.00. Calendar, by Van L. Johnson. words in four languages. 
. Bibliography of Greek Myth in Essential history and lore of the . Legal Terms. Sev eral legal terms 
English Poetry. By Helen H. calendar. $1.00. in Latin, with English transla- 
Law. $1.00. B-LVI. The Teaching of Classical tions. 
. The Classics in Humanities-Cur- Subjects in English, edited by . Latin Phrases in Common Use. 
ricula. A report prepared by a Clarence A. Forbes. Contains ar- Several Latin phrases and their 
special committee of the Ameri- ticles on nine areas in_ which English translations. 
can Classical League. 30¢ classical subjects are taught. $1.50. . Loan Word Chart. The title is 
.A Basic Latin Vocabulary along “The English Language Contains 
Etymological Lines. By "Gerald aa a a Large Number of Actual Latin 
F. Bloc. x00 : These striking posters are 19” by Words.” 
What About Latin? A guidance 25”, in colors. Prices: single poms, Derivation Tree Chart. On a 
pamphlet prepared by a special so¢; any three posters, $1.35. drawing of a tree, a Latin word 
committee of the American Phil- 1. The Pledge to the Flag in Latin. Is printed on the trunk, and Eng 
ological Association. Should be A translation of the official ver- lish derivatives on the branches. 
placed in the hands of every stu- sion, printed in blue beneath a - Scientific Inventions Chart. Re- 
dent adviser in our secondary large American flag. vised 1957- Spaces are provided 
schools. Price: 1o0¢; in quantities . Preamble to the Constitution of for pictures of a number of 
of 10 or more, each s¢. the United States. The words of scientific inventions. Below each 
. Teaching First-Year Latin. A Latin derivation are printed in space is printed the Latin or 
hard-cover book of 280 pages red, and the other words in blue. Greek source of the name. 
prepared by a group of Ohio . Skeleton Chart. The title is “La- . Pater Noster Chart. The Lord’s 
teachers and published by the tin and Greek Serve as a Key to Prayer in Latin. 
Ohio Classical Conference in the Names of More than 200 .The Atomic Age Speaks Latin 
1938. Price, while the supply Bones in Your Body.” and Greek. Some important 
lasts, $1.00. . Dictionary Chart. An open page atomic terms and their classical 
_With the Eagles. By Paul L. An- of a dictionary, with the percen- sources. 
derson. An inexpensiv e edition of tages of English words of Latin DIXIT SENECA 
a long-time “best-seller” for Cae- and Greek origin indicated. : ese i: 
sar students. $1.00. Romance Language Chart. The TFamdiu discendum est quamdiu 
title is “Latin Is the Basis of nescias; si proverbio credimus, quem- 
BULLETINS Spanish, Italian, and French.” diu_ vivas. 
B-LV.The Roman Origins of Our There are columns of related Ep. 76.3 


, 








Summer 1960 ‘ 
Our Quarter-Century Proven 
THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA’S 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN ITALY—CLASSICAL TOUR 3-Point Latin Program 


“4° 
Three separate sessions in the Naples area: (1) July 15-26; To Help Stimulate 
(2) July 29-August 9; (3) August 21-31. Guidance and lec- 
tures at Cumae, The Phlegraean Fields, Pompeii, Herculan- . ° 
eum, Stabiae, Capri, Ischia, Liternum, Paestum, and _ the Your Latin Instruction 
Naples Muceum. Comfortable living accommodations at the 
Society's Villa Vergiliana at Cumae 


Cost: $150. for the longer sessions; $130. for the shorter ses- . APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 
sion (August 21-31) All participants arrange their own ocean 
travel. A Scholarship is available. All papers corrected BY US BY HAND 
CLASSICAL TOUR, to supplement the program above (29th annual series this spring) 

July 1-August 9 


Following the session at Cumae limited to members of the - NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 
Classical Tour (July 1-July 12), a tour of the principal : x 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Mediaeval sites of Sicily Certificates available for students 
Southern Italy, and the Rome area. Sicily and Southern * rine . 
Italy, July 13-July 25; the Rome area, July 26-August 9 Charters available for schools 
(39th year this school year) 

Cost: $640. including the Cumae session. Transportation, tui- 
tion, entrance fees, room and meals at first-class or good 
second-class hotels. Transatlantic passage is not included z 
Where circumstances permit, members may join the Classi- . AUXILIUM LATINUM 
cal Tour for only one or two sections: Southern Italy and 
Sicily ($250.); Rome area ($260.) National Classroom Latin Magazine 


: ; (32nd Volume s school year 
For details and application forms; write to: this 1 year) 


Director of the Classical Director of the Classical Informat bt “" 
Summer School: Tour: wyormation ootarnavle rom 


Professor A. G. McKay, Professor C. T. Murphy, Dr. A. E. Warsley. Editor 
Department of Classics, Department of Classics, . 
McMaster University, Oberlin, College, AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A. 

P.O.B. 501 Elizabeth, New Jersey 


EARLY APPLICATION IS STRONGLY ADVISED 
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Nationwide Latin Contests “No teacher of Latin can afford 


not to experiment with the book 
VITALIZE your teaching by entering 
your students in the Nationwide Latin 
Contests. 


for a_year.”’—Classical Journal. 


STIMULATE your teaching with dynamic “Deserves the thoughtful and careful 


‘ > > inos . ‘ 
tape recordings. perusal of any classics teacher 


ENRICH your teaching with motivating 
materials. 


Nationwide contests will be administered this year LATIN: 
in the following areas: ° 


Sixth Annual Latin Examination 

First Annual Latin Vocabulary Examination A Structural Approach 
First Annual Pronunciation Examination 

First Annual Word Derivative Examination 
First Annual Composition Examination by Waldo E. Sweet 


First Annual Syntax Examination 


interested in progress.” —Classical Bulletin. 


SEND TODAY for FREE samples of previous exam- Teachers: for a free booklet by Professor Sweet 
inations, full details concerning this year’s con- 
tests, also a listing of materials available from 
this office to 

DONALD R. HONZ The University of Michigan Press 
Director, Educational Stimuli Department HF 


1124 Belknap Street Superior, Wisconsin Ann Arbor, Michigan 


about the structural method, write to: 

















NEW! A pictorial MAP 
Map S36aL depicting 
MEDITERRANEAN MYTHOLOGY 

and CLASSIC LITERATURE — 











Area of Main Map: Inset Maps: 

West as far as France City of Athens 

North as far as London Ancient Rome 

East to include Black Sea Journey of the Argo 

South to show Africa coast Greek and Roman names of gods 
Homer’s World and Caesar’s Gaul 

The map is profusely illustrated with pen and ink drawings depicting char- 

acters and scenes in Mediterranean mythology and classic literature. The 

journey of AENEAS and the wanderings of ODYSSEUS are prominently 

displayed. It is printed in colors corresponding with other maps in this series 

—namely S9aL, World Literary-Pictorial and SlaL, United States Literary- 

Pictorial. 


NET PRICES of MAP S36aL 

Mounting Price 
—1CM Unmounted plastic-type paper $ 8.00* 
—10 Wood rods top and bottom 13.50 
—14 On spring roller and steel board 19.00 
—-15 Spring roller and octagonal steel case 22.00 

1D Dissected to fold, with eyelets 16.75 
* Postpaid. Other prices are for maps handmounted on 

muslin and are F.O.B. Chicago 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Maps - Globes - Charts - Atlases - Models 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois ; 
Laocoon and sons One-eyed Cyclops 




















